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SALVATION FROM SIN 


Selected for Friends’ Revie Ww, 


IN THIS LIFE. 
from Thomas Story. 


(Concluded from page 818.) 


The question being moved, ‘“‘ Whether 
there be a state of freedom from sin attaina- 
ble in this life?’ I, being willing, as the Lord 
might enable me, to make our doctrine in that 
point plain to the people, assumed the affirm- 
ative, and to prove it, began and proceeded 
after the manner of the Apostles Paul and 
John: first to prove that all men commonly 
sin in this life in a state of nature, or 
liable thereto by temptation; and then, that 
the offers of salvation are made by God the 
Father unto all mankind, in Christ the Son 
of God, and that whosoever does accept of 
those offers in God’s way and time may not 
only be saved at last, but freed from sin in 


are 


the present world. 
The Apostle Paul, in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans, proves the Gentiles, of whose lineage 
are all nations, the Jews excepted, 
ners, 


to be sin- 


by breaking the law of God written in 
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their hearts, whereby they became 
of sin and guilty before God. 
likewise, according 


conscious 
And the Jews 
to the Psalms of David, 
where it is written concerning them, “ There 


is none righteous, no, not one; there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one.’ And again 


“God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that 
He might have mercy upon all.” And again, 

‘ The Se ripture hath concluded all under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that believe.” 

The Apostle having thus proved all to be 
sinners, both Jews and Gentiles, he proceeds” 
to preach salvation to all by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, saying, “ Being justifie d freely by His 
grace (whic h hath appeared unto “ men), 
| through the redemption which is Jesus 
if hrist, whom God hath set forth to be & pro- 
pitiation through faith in His blood, to de- 
lclare His righteousness for the remission of 
sins which are past, through the forbearance 
of God.’ Which faith must be obtained in 
this life, or never. 


The same Apostle, in another place, pro- 
ceeds to set forth freedom from sin in this 
life likewise, by the Saviour, saying, “ As by 
the offence of one, judgment came upon ail 
men to condemnation, even so by the righte- 
ousness of one, the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.’ That, where 
sin once abounded, grace might much more 
abound ; “that as sin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our 
Lord, What shall we say, then? Shall we 
continue in sin that grace may abound ? God 
forbid. How shall we, who are dead unto 
sin, live any longer therein ?” “Knowing this, 
that our old man is crucified with him, that 
the body of sin might be destroyed, that hence- 
forth we should not serve sin. : 
Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ “ Being thus made 
jree. jrom sin, ye became the servants of righte- 
ousness ; for whe nh ye were the servants of sin 
ve were free from righteousness ; but now, be- 
ing made free from sin, and become servants 
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to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life.” Again, after this 
Apostle had brought this doctrine of freedom 
from sin in this life toa period, under the sim- 
ilitude of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
and thereby established the certainty of it, 
he resumes the same doctrine in the begin- 
ning of the seventh chapter, under another 
similitude, and brings it to the like conclu- 
sion: “ For when we were in the flesh,’ ete. 

And a third time the Apostle proceeds, 
and insists upon the same doctrine, and final- 
ly establishes it unalterably the same way 
First, setting forth the power of sin in the 
flesh, notwithstanding the moral precepts of | 
the law, which prove insufficient until we 
come unto Christ, or until his power be in- 
wardly revealed, by whom alone full freedom 
and deliverance from sin in this life, and 
eternal salvation from the wages thereof in 
another world, are come. 

And also, in another place, this Apostle | 
confirms this same doctrine, with respect to 
the present salvation and attainments of the 
true disciples of Christ in that day, when he 
saith, “‘For we ourselves, also, were some- 
times foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving 
divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
and envy, hateful, and hating one another; 
but after that the kindness and love of God 
our Saviour towards man appeared, not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to His mercy, He saved us, by 
the washing of regene ration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abun- 
dantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour 
which must be done in this life, or me ea 
will be no entering the kingdom of God ; 
no unclean thing can enter there. 

The Apostle Paul having thus, in this epis- 
tle, fully preached the glorious doctrine of 
liberty from sin in this life, through Jesus 
Christ, the Word, Son, W iedom, and Power 
of the Father, as he likewise preaches the 
same in divers others of his epistles, rot-ne- 
cessary to be mentioned at this time, I pro- 
ceed to prove the same doctrine, by the au- 
thority and testimony of the Apostle John, 
who preached it after the same manner, that 
it may be established from the mouths of two 
so great and faithful witnesses. 

That all have sinned and wanted sal- 
vation. 2d. That Christ died for all man- 
kind. And 3d. That all who believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and follow Him in the 
regeneration, are not only freed from all sin 
in “this life, but eternally saved in that which 
is to come. 

In the _first place, the Apostle reminds 
the Church what was the testimony of the 
Apostles unto them from the beginning of 
their preaching the Gospei, and the certainty 
of it, as what they “had heard, seen, and 


tor 


REVIEW. 


handled, of the Word of Life ;” so that they 
certainly knew and were witnesses of the 
truth they delivered to others, “ That God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” 

In the next place, that they had poms rly, 
‘n their natural state, been sinners, but, hav- 
ing confessed their sins to the Holy One, who 
in love and merey convinceth and reproveth 
the world of sin, then His faithfulness and 
justice were made manifest in them, not only 
in the forgiveness of their sins against His 
law, but likewise in cleansing them from all 
the inward pollution of sin and unrighteous- 
ness. Such sanctified souls know not only 
that their sins are forgiven them, but that 
they are in him that is true, in whom there 
is no sin; and such walk in the way of 
faithfulness and obedience to the Father in 
all things, even Christ himself walked, 
who sinned ; which sinless walking 


as 
never 
must reier to the Christian’s conduct in this 
world, in order to be settled at last in the 
kingdom of glory, where nothing sinful or 
unclean, while so, can come. 

Though I have been long 
upon ‘this necessary and important doctrine 
of the Apostles of Christ, let your patience 
bear a little longer, till I add some more 
texts out of the same epistle of the latter in 
further confirmation of the same doctrine, 
when he saith; ‘‘Every man that hath this 


hope in him (that is, of seeing the Lord as 


He is,) purifieth himself, even as He is pure ; 
and in Him is no sin. Whosoever abideth 
in Him sinneth not; whosoever sinneth hath 
not seen Him, neither known Him. Whoso- 
ever is born of God doth not commit sin; 
for His seed remaineth in him, and he cannot 
sin because he is born of God.” It is there- 
fore evident that as many as receive the 
Word of God by whom the world was made, 
to them he gives power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on His 
name; who are born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God. 


wehbe 
From Times of Refreshing. 

THE PROMISE ACCEPTED. 
re The Lord gave Joshua, as head of 
the people, a promise covering the whole land 
“from the wilderness (on the south) to Leba- 
non (on the north), and from the Euphrates 
(on the east) unto the greatsea toward the go- 
ing down of the sun; and said, ‘‘ Every place 
that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, 
that have I given unto you, as I said unto 
Moses. There shall not a man be able to 
steud before thee all the days of thy life ; 
I was with Moses, so I will be with thee; 
will not fail thee nor forsake thee. Be strong 
and of a good courage.” With the promise the 


Lord emphasized the eneouragement to ac- 


as 


J 
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cept it and stand in it, by repeating it a sec- 
ond, yea, and a third time, showing that He| 
knew where the failure would come, if it should 
come. Unbelief is the great weakness, as well 
as the great sin. The one sin of which the 
Comforter reproves the whole world is that of 
unbelief: ‘‘ Of sin, they believe not | 
on me,” said our Saviour; and the one weak- 
ness at the fountain-head of failure is unbe- 
lief. Israel failed of the at Kadesh- 
Barnea through unbelief; and by faith they 
entered in across the Jordan. Many a one 
has said with Israel, “ All that thou com- 
mandest us we will do, and wheresoever thou | 
sendest us will and made the sur- 
render unconditional to do the will of God, 
but has come short of accepting the promise 
and venturing all upon it, and so has failed. 
Not so Israel at the Jordan. They reiterated 
the words of encouragement in the words of 
the Lord to Joshua, and put themselves under 
pledges of death to all who should not obey, 
saying, ‘‘ Only be strong and of a good cour- 
age.” 


because 


rest 


we go,” 


The Way Unknown to the People 

Surrendered as the people were to the Lord, 
and trustful in Him, He took good care that 
they should not go forward in any way of 
ef" own. He always leads us by a way that 

» know not; our failures come more fre- 
or ntly from thinking that we know the way, 
before He has shown it to us, than from an) g 
unwillingness to walk in the way when He 
makes it known. The Lord put the ark in 
the forefront at the head of the column, to 
guide them; and to make sure that they} 
shoul. 1 not rush blindly on and fail to discern 
the way He was showing them, He put the} 
space of two thousand cubits between the ¢ ark | 
and the people, and charged them, saying, 
“Come not near unto it, ths it ye may know 
the way ye must go; for ye have not passed 
this way heretofore.’ 

Few thin gs are more frequent in our work | 
of guiding others into full trust, than the| 
overstepping eagerness of those who do not 
wait to have the way shown to them, but rush 
on in some way of their own, and so fail of 
the Lord’s way. Deliberat following, with 
one’s eye not fixed on himself, but on Jesus 5 |e 
not curning this way and that, but steadily 
watching his Leader, is indispensable to sate 
conduct in the way. 

The Waters not cut off Beforehand. 

The promise was that the waters 
Jordan should be cut off when they came | 
where their feet touched the brim. They were 
to go deliberately forward out of their camp, 
onward to the water’s edge, while the river in 
its annual time of swe ‘ling still rolled on as if 
to roll on forever; they were to march to 
the brink precisely as they would have done 
if the waters had been cut off and the bottom 





of the 


llaid bare 


land 


| to His leadership ! 


REVIEW. 


for them to march over it; and 
when they came to the brim of the waters, 
and the priests with the ark dipped their feet 
in the waters, then were they to be cut off, 
and then were they cut off, and the rlorious 
power of their Le: ader was seen. 

Here again a mirror of numerous 
ures. Instead of going deliberately 
in the face of unremoved difficulties, 
in the Lord to cut off the 
are reached, the eye is fixed the waters, 
not on the Leader; and though the 
Leader may move forward, He is not followed, 
because the ¢ ye is not upon Him as He moves, 
but upon the waters not cut off. In this way 
the waters never would be reached, and never 
would be cut off. The old adage that “A 
bridge cannot be passed until you come to it” 
is in point. Our trust, to or any- 
thing, must be placed not upon already re- 
moved difficulties, but upon the Lord, who 
can remove them when reached. If we wait 
to see the waters of difficulty cut off before 
we set out, we shall never come into the land: 
but if we are strong in the Lord, and of a 
good courage, and venture forward, stepping 
out on the strength of His word, then shall 
we find what Israel did, that the waters are 
cut off and do flow back, and stand as an heap 
and cannot overflow us. The deeper and 
broader and higher they are, the greater the 
glory will be to our God, and the greater the 


is fail- 
forward 
trusting 
waters when they 


onl 


be good l 


| Joy will be to’our souls, 


The Double set of Memorial Stones. 

That was the grave of the old wilderness 
life of Israel, that trough in the Jordan; and 
from thence they went up out of the tomb, in 
the power of a ee life in the land. 
The Lord therefore kept his ark standing in 
ithe midst of the river-bed until all the people 
came down to it-and passed up from it. And 
He caused twelve men, representatives of the 
twelve tribes, to set up twelve stones, one for 
each tribe, there in the river-bed, as the tomb- 
stones of their unbelief, and to take out thence 
twelve stones into the land and set them up 


as the memorial of their conquering life upon 


which they now entered. As if He had said 
unto them, as St. Paul did to the 

Reckon ye also yourselves 
deed unto sin, but alive unto God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,” and then added, 
* Set up grave-stones in memoriam of your 
selves as dead to your self-life, and also others 
in token of your resurrection to God in Christ 
Jesus by faith in His name.” 

Qh, how thoroughly the Lord led them, 
step by step, when ‘they gave themselyes up 
First, to surrender them- 
selves entirely to obey and to follow Him in 
a way they knew not, and to accept His word 
of promise, while yet every difficulty remained 
in the way; then, to go forward, deliberate ly 


Romans, 
to be dead in- 
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looking to Him alone, 
were following 
to go right on up to the waters rolling on in 
full tide; then to gO down unde the 
hanging wall of water, 
own funeral and set up their own grave-stones 
in the middle of the river; and then to take 
irom the same spot the memorial stones of a 
life now separated wholly to God and given 
up to His leadership forever, and set 
in the land future 
tions. ° 


making sure that they 


over- 


the: i up 
to be seen 


by all 
The 
The } to Israel was that ‘ The 
thy Gol He will go over before 
will destroy these nations from 
It was not by their own strenet 
by the arm of the Lord. Over 
they w id that “The Lor 
doth ro be fore thee . He will thee. 
His promise they welt forward, 


notau 


Conquest. 
romise t Lord 
and He 
thee.” 
but 
gain 


that 


thee, 
} + 
petore 
} 

ior, 
and over a 


He it 


be W ith 


va 


) or 


were 


s 


‘ there failed 
which the Li 
Israel; all came to 
} ° } 

their enemies could stand 
went 


and oht of any Loo 
one ot 
them 


pass.” No 
' before 
and to 
every little while 
breath, and 


on 
rapidly, t) 
stop and tak: 
short space of time thirty-and-one 
smitten bef Israel, and 
lands were possessed. 

One thing in the conquering career of Israel 
in the land is of 

The quero 


wilderness the 


conquering conaquel rs 


at they had 
kings were 
ore 


spec ial sis gnificance to us. 


wr was Invisible. 
Lord led His peop le 
in the pillar of cloud and 
fire, » ‘the land He was in them in 
spirit, not with them inacloud. Neither had 
they any base of supplies, hor any need of the 
manna. Their daily 
abundance of corn. 


In the 
in visible presence 
but 


not 


conquests gave 
W hile they were mak- 
ing no conquests it was needful that the man- 
na should be given, but the next day after 
their entrance into the land, they ate of the 
old corn, and the manna ceased. 

When Christ was with ree disciples in the 
body they laily fed by Him as fully as 
they coul rs | at when H came to them, 
and dwelt i in Spirit, they 
d and 


Lilt y were 

filled, in| 
a way alt 
He was i 


were « 
-. 

a det 
nh them 


laroe 


strengthened, fed and 
gether more glorious. 
he to illu minat 


to strengthen and to lead them. 


Thenceforth 
in t and to guide, 
Then began 
their conquering life, and thenceforward they 
were led forward in conquests greater and | 
more numerous than of Israel in the 
land. They were in the power of the Spirit, 
as Christ had been before them. And this 
is our own high vantage ground; our Leader 
is the invisible Conqueror, who has all power 
in heaven and on earth, and if weare in Him, | « 
we are also in the power the Spirit.— W. 
E. Boardm in. 


thos Sse 


of 


| 
+ Him in the way He led them ;| 
in| 


and then attend their | 
! 
| 


enera- 


"lat Under 


| thing | 
rd had spoken unto the house of | 
all | 
they | 
80 | z 
»| nev 
in an ineredibly } 


their cities and} 


them | 


en- |! 
| 
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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMOIRS OF B. AND E. 
BY THEIR SONS, 
829.) 

The first years of their married life were 
spent at Hillside, a house once occupied by 
|Sarah Hustler, and lying at the bottom of the 
igrounds of Undercliffe. Of t social 
| roundings pleasant incidents are re- 
| corded, Hustlers, with other 
» Quaker ‘aristocracy ’ of t! 

place, but such was the r¢ publican 
within the Quaker community, 
doubt, the natural indepe ndence 
teristic of the West Riding, th 
farmer or ao keeper felt himself 
ing of perfect « uality with them.’ 

‘When, ‘meeting,’ J 

| carriage s filled with 


PRIVATE SEEBOHM, 
EDITED 


Continued from page 


he sur- 
some 


The 


families, were the 


some 


equality 
increased, po 
by charac- 
the small 


upon ul 


ut 


{ 
bOOL- 


Hu 
guests for the 
Andrew Pearson, 
had becom 


after nn ier s 


wa aibnhber 
‘liffe, a hand-loom 
weaver, 
simply | 


Was t 


who a Quaker preacher 
terling Qh 
invited 


that 


and 
chi 


pecause W 


us us whe! 


racier, any one to 
4 se 

tunding 

ientious 


an wundisgu 


ct a 
against the and 


vanity 
r would ride.”’ 
There was one remarkable 
| tious and reticent man, who, by quiet 
plodding, thrift and industry, had steadily 
made money as a woollen draper. A bache- 
| lor, spe nding r his pound or two a we ek, and 
| hs ving no wants which money could be made 
| to supply, he woke all at » to 
| sei iousness that he had 
| twenty thousand pounds. Having spent half 
lhis life in earning it, he nobly resolved 

|spend the rest of his life in giving it away. 
He went out of business, filled his rooms with 
lelothing and blankets, sent his 
| into the villages round to take note of the 
wants of whatever families they found, 
}and awhile after a wagon loaded with 
| would vend way along the 
There would blanket for 
= 


of a carriage and pair, 


} ++ ; 
Dull ubpre ni 
i 


dint ot 


one the 
saved fortune of 


col- 


agents out 


poor 
goods 
route, 
cottage 


its 


same 


re be a one 


warm clothing for another; and so 
tematically and _ persistently 
man’s resolution carried out, 
died he \ left ] 
hind him as he once had thousands. He had 
been | own executor; and whether his 
| charity was sufficiently discriminating or not, 
there can be no doubt that the example set 
iby William Wilson—for that was his name 
—was as noble as it was unique. He used to 

say that he found it harder to get rid of his 
money than to get it together. Nor was it 
| human suffering alone that he sought to alle- 
viate. He had a very tender place in his 
heart for animals. He was a vegetarian, be- 

cause he could not bear to think of the cruelty 
of the butchers; and habitually declined to 
ride in a carriage, not Andrew Pearson, 


8) §- 


was the xood 


that when he 
scarcely as hundreds 


many 


ils 


_ 
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from innate Yorkshire independence, but for 
fear in a hill country of distressing a horse.”’ 

In the following sketch of the seeittiaes to 
which B. and E. Seebohm some years after- 
wards removed, are some grap hie accounts | 
both of the place and the people. 


“In 1835 our father purchased a little| 


farm of about 
half from 


eighteen a mile and ¢ 

Bradford. The house was an old | 
farmhouse, to which the former owner (W. 
Maud) had added a library and dining-room, 
and which thenceforth was dignified with the| 
name of ‘ Horton Grange.’ 


acres, 


It was situate 


i 
yn Legrams lane, then a country road, running | 


along 


the ridge between two parallel val-, 
levs, 


at the head of one of which was the 
populous village of Horton, and at the | ead | 
f the other the village of Thornton. Roun 
each of these valleys ran the rough channel 


of a Yorkshire beck, sometimes a torrent, at! 


other times almost dry. 
composing the 


y. The half-dozen fields 
furm formed a square, on the 
southeast slope between Legrams lane at the 
top of the ridge, and the beck at the bottom 
of the Horton valley, and the farm was di- 
vided into two portions by another lane, which 
ran from Legrams lane, past the back of the 
house, down to the beck. 

his lane was for the most part walled in 
on each side by the rough unmortared stone 
walls common in the 
Yorkshire, with occasional bits of 
hedge. Early in the morning might be seen 
the handloom-weaver trudging along with his 
beam on his shoulder, and bundle of long 
straight sticks. And if you looked again 
half an hour afterwards these latter would be 
stuck at intervals into the chinks of the wall, 
and his long warp carefully stretched over 
them its whole le ngth, so that the threads in 
the warp might lie side by side, and, passing 
through a wide ‘sley’ or comb, be wound 
in their proper places on to the beam. The 
wool-comber also might often be seen trudg- 
ing along with his bag of wool on his head 
his paper cap or hat and oil can in his hand, 
and sometimes his combs, “ each in the other 
locked”; or the lads from the neighboring 
villages, after worktime, would be bowling 
flat round stones down the narrow lane, which, 
gathering velocity as they ran down the hill, 
would strike against the wall and come to an 
untimely stop, or succeed in rattling down the 
last stee p bit into the beck. 
came to an end in the beck, or rather died out 
into a footpath, which ran up the opposite 


side of the little valley on stepping-stones up 


the bed of a tributary of the beck. The foot- 
path ip the deeply worn channel, sometimes 
almost subterranean, being ten or twelve feet 
below the fields on either side, and the thorn 
bushes sometimes meeting overehead, 
called “Toby Lane.” ‘There was 


was 
a local 


sandstone districts of 
thorn | 


The lane itself 


REVIEW 


tradition that Cromwell or General Fairfax 
{had led his Ironsides down 
| siege of Bradford. Toby Lane led to the 
| hs amlet of Little Horton ; and up above this, 
on the ridge of the next range of high ground, 
| was the populous village of Great Horton ; 


it to raise the 


| whils ‘t up above Horton again was Beacon 
«| Hill, at the head of the great Bradford val- 
ley, with its extensive view over the surround- 
\ing country. 

“The little hamlet and villages were yes 
ited by the numerous ‘hands’ employed i 
| the worsted mills, and by a still larger siden 
| of handloom-weavers and wool-combers, whose 
' fate it was to be slowly supplanted by the 
machinery with which the +y found it even then 
hard to compete. When we went with our 
mother up to Little Horton, on an errand of 
| kindness to some one sick or in want, we heard 
the familiar rattle of the shuttlts as we passed 
the windows of the cottages, and saw the 
'handlooms, like four-post bedsteads, filling up 
the little rooms in which the weavers ceed 
while stretched across the ceiling the oateake 
was strung up in long rows and the bacon 
hung from the great hooks in the beams. 
The old women still had their spinning-wheels, 
and in the plate-rack of most cottages were 
at least some well-polished pewter dishes. 
There was much distress sometimes among 
the handloom-weavers, and wool-eombers, 
ending more than once in Chartist riots. On 
one occasion, when there were riots in Brad- 
ford, and the military were brought out to put 
them down and keep order, a company of 
some score or two of men out of work, armed 
with sticks, and bent on pulling the plug out 
of the boiler of a neighboring mill, 
the yard at Horton Grange demanding bread ; 
and it was a distressing sight to see how, 
when loaves of bread were thrown to them 
out of the kitchen window, so eager were they 
in their hunger to grasp them, that they were 
literally torn to pieces, and the very crumbs 
scraped up from the ground. They were at 
times almost driven into lawlessness by posi- 
tive hunger during that transition period 
when they were still struggling in unequal 
competition with machinery. But for the 
most part, underneath a rough independent 
exterior, there was a kindly heart; and even 
in the midst of poverty a hospitable welcome 
was given to the visitor. If it were Christ- 
mas time, or near it, the plate of ‘ parkin’ 
or of plumecake and cheese was sure to be 
brought out and offered to us when we called 
with our mother. 

“There was an old woman of more than 
eighty, known as ‘Old Molly,’ who, in the 
poverty of her old age, was allowed a refuge 
in the one-storied cottage at the gates of the 
Horton Grange yard. 
and would sit 


came into 


She was a good woman, 


over her solitary fireplace, 
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smoking her pipe, and reading with the aid 
of her spectacles a large-printed Testament ; 
or she would be cheerily at work at her spin- 
ning-wheel on a summer day at the door of 
her cottage, while on the rack at the back of 
her room glittered a grand display of the 
brightest pewter dishes. With what genuine 
hospitality did this old lady, when ¢ ‘hristmas 
came round, in her broad Yorke hire dialect 
and inde pendent manner, in spite of her pov- 
erty, offer the visitor her plate of plumcake 
and cheese! 

“Our father was exceedingly fond of his 
home and all the simple interests which grew 
up around it. He was fond of the Yorkshire 
character—its independence and broad Saxon 
dialect. He liked his rough honest neighbor 
who owned two or three cottages at the bottom 
of the field all the better because he stuck to 
his own, and would not sell them; and that 
though but a little shopkeeper, selling a few 
loaves and tobacco pipes, he met him on equal 
terms with a plain ‘ Benjamin,’ and without 
any ‘Sir’ or ‘ Mr.’ or tip of the hat. 


“Tt was our father’s delight, during the in- 
tervals between his long absences from home, 
to make alterations and improvements in the 
garden ; and often would he spend the after- 
noon or summer evening in planning new 
walks, planting clumps of evergreen shrubs, 
cutting out 


gaps in the trees, or laying out the 
flower-beds after designs in ‘Loudon’s Sub- 
urban Gardener.’ 

“ Simple and homely and altogether unpre- 
tentious as Horton Gr: ange always was—the 
large ‘grass plat’ full of daisies, and the 
grass in the middle often left to grow for the 
horses; the trees and shrubs, such only as 
could bear the rigor of a Yorkshire winter ; 
rockwork covered with ferns and heath, and 
clumps of ‘ London Pride’ and ‘ Eve's Cush- 
ion ;’ the monthly roses and periploca, trained 
up the south side of the house—hom« ‘ly and 
wild as it was, the place had its own peculiar 
attractions. It cannot be told how much it 
contributed to the healthy enjoyment of a 
most happy childhood. E ‘ach nook and cor- 
ner and tree had its own associations. The 
pair of oak trees in the field in front of the 
house, in whose hollow trunks there was sure 
to be a robin’s nest; the great willows in the 
next field, out of the twigs of which we used 
to make whistles; the oak tree in the lower 
corner of the kitchen garde n, where we used 
to sit and read, perched up in what we called 
our ‘arm-chair,’ after a similar tree dese ribed 
in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Harry and Lucy ;’ the 
plantations, so full of birds’ nests duly robbed 
of an egg each morning for our ‘ collec- 
tion ;’ the climbs up the tall poplars to the 
magpies’ nests, to the consternation of the old 
birds, bringing down an egg or two in our 
mouths ; the wicker. cage on the ‘ grass plat,’ 
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in which the young magpies, when almost 
fledged, were put to prevent their being stolen, 
while the old birds fed and protected them 
from maraudiug cats—all these things, and 
many more will ever live in our recollections 
of Horton Grange. Above all, the beck was 
the delight of us boys. We had our little 
ship, named the Friedensthal, after the place 
of our father's birth; and every little bay 
and pool and rapid and bridge, and every 
little rill or spring which trickled into it had 
itsname to us. There was hardly a day when 
our feet and pinafores were not wetted in our 
attempts to dam up the beck, or to catch the 
fish from under its stones. It was the bound- 
ary of the property; and here we bartered 
for birds’ eggs with the village lads, who used 
to come with their tin cans on their heads to 
get water from the clear little chalybeate 
springs which were dammed up along the side 
of the stream. 

“Our father was as pleased as we were 
with the objects of interest in natural history 
which were always turning up, and encouraged 
us to keep a record of them, which we regu- 
larly did. He pes ; watch the habits of the 
magpies year by year ; how they chose a shel- 
tered position for ald nest if the season was 
going to be stormy, and more exposed if it 
was going to be fine. He would take his 
garden chair and set it opposite a wasp’s nest, 
of which there were several in the garden each 
summer, watch the wasps fly away in the di- 
rection of the bottom of the garden, trace 
them to an old decaying fence, off which they 
peeled little rolls of wood, and after that to 
the beck for water, until he had unravelled 
the mysteries of their trade, and could tell us 
whence came the grey paper-like material 
which, little by little, they unrolled on to 
their nest. Or he would watch the carder 
bees, whose nests we sometimes transferred to 
an inverted flowerpot. And when he came 
back from his journeys he would bring home 
the little wild pinks from the Cheddar “Roc ‘ks, 
or the beautiful little primula farinosa and 
favorite ferns from the limestone districts of 
Settle and Clapham, and plant them on the 
rockery. 

‘When our father had anything pressing 
upon his mind, as he often had in those days, 
he would silently pace up and down the gar- 
den walls, pricking them over with the 
marks of his stick, and as often as not was 
followed by his faithful dog ‘Crab.’ This 
terrier, as the name implies, was not always 
of the most amiable disposition, but he was 
a faithful and sagacious house dog. Our 
father was fond of telling an anecdote about 
him when uncomplimentary remarks were 
made upon him. He used to watch his mas- 
ter go round at night bolting the doors be- 
fore he would coil himself upon the mat to 
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sleep. But one night he had gone to bed 
without going this nightly round. The dog 
was uneasy and could not settle himself to 
sleep, and at length realizing what had hap- 
pened, moaned and howled till his master 
appeared upon the stairs, and recollecting his 
omission, went the usual round. After w hic *h 
wor ‘Crab’ went quietly to his mat and 
disturbed the house no more. 

‘We have mentioned our father’s fondness 
for outdoor objects and pursuits; we must 
not omit to mention also that he had a great 
turn for mechanics, and when at home, would 
often spend an afternoon or evening in the 
loft over the stable— 
for a ragged school of our mother’s, and af- 
terwards used as a workshop. And often did 
we, when let loose from lessons, follow him 
up the rough wooden staircase, to rummage 
amongst the cogwheels, and pulleys, and odds 
and ends of things i in the great tool-box, or 
to turn the great wheel which drove his lathe 
—his lameness preventing his frequent use 
of the treadle. 

“ This fondness of our father for mechanics 
he took pains to extend to us. Joyce's *Sci- 
entific Dialogues’ and Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘Harry and Lucy’ were our favorite books ; 
and when school was over our schoolroom 
was almost daily turned into a workship— 
tobacco pipes stuck into the fire to melt our 
lead, and skewers made red-hot to burn holes 
in wood instead of gimlets. Then we were 
encouraged to make little books on mechanics, 
hydrostatics, and pneumatics, with diagrams | 
to explain the working of all the various 
kinds of pumps or of the steam-engine, or 
whatever it might be. 
our father’s fondness for mechanics; and 
when we brought our little models or books 
to show him he would pat us on the shouider, 
and quote the quaint Yorkshire saying, ‘ Yes, 
truly, the ingenuity of man is great ! “My son 


has made a scoppe il ! 
Among the aeaal visitors at Horton 
Grange, especially on Sundays, was Andrew 


Pearson, already alluded to. There 
few men with whom our father was, in a way, 
more intimate. He had been an infidel and 
chartist in former days, living at Wibsey, a 
village on the hillside above Low Moor Iron 
Works, blackened by their smoke. When 
(about 1816) a female Quaker minister held 
a meeting in this Black Country, in a barn, 


were 


Andrew Pearson perched himself upon one of 


‘s Scopperit.- —A playtbing with children, being a 
bone button with a hole in it, through which a 
piece of wood or quill is put for the purpose of spin- 
ning like a tetotum; hence, metaphorically, a 
nimble child. Kennett has ‘a scoppering or scop- 
perell, a little sort of spinning-top for boys to set 
up between the middle finger and thumb.’ The 
term occurs in a MS. Dictionary dated 1540.—Hal- 
diwell, ‘ Dictionary of Archoic and Provincial Words.’ ” 


a room once fitted up| 


All this came out of 
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the long bars of the great folding barn doors, 
inte nding to scoff and jeer at her; but her 
preac hing, to use his own expression, ‘ tracked 
me through all the lanes of my life and fair 
fetched me down ;’ and the upshot of it was 
that he became both a Quaker and a preacher 
himself. Uneducated as he was, broad as was 
the Yorkshire dialect he spoke, there was a 
shrewd insight into the rights and wrongs of 
things, a sound judgment, and an honest fear- 
lessness in saying exactly what he thought, 
which, united to a sterling Christian ‘and 

| Quaker character, made him a man by him- 

| self In the matter of the Undercliffe car- 
riage there was underneath a strange sort of 
sense that the wealth, of which it was in his 
eyes a symbol, would make for itself wings. 

“The presentiment was realized, and, for 
many of the succeeding years of his life, our 
father was involved in much anxiety and 
trouble through his wealthier friend’s losses, 
which arose mainly from the misplaced con- 
fidence of the latter in an agent on whose 
judgment and integrity he had implicitly re- 
lied.” 


(To be continued.) 
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From The American Missionary. 


HINDERED BY SUCCESS. 


There is a sense in which the very success 
of our work in the South embarrasses us. 
We make a small charge to the scholars in 
our schools as being best for them and help- 
| ful for us, but suc +h is the growing determi- 
nation to secure a good education that our 
| higher institutions are overcrowded, and the 
rapid progress of the pupils demands more 
and better facilities. The call for intelligent 
ministers, and the increased readiness and 
ability of the colored people to aid in build- 
ing churches, tax us be yond measure to meet 
our share of the outlay. But where can we 
stop? The healthy and growing child will 
be stunted or starved without heartier food 
and in increasing quantities. A few spoon- 
fuls of milk will not long suffice. 
A young nation is growing 
South ; it needs food—mental, social and re- 
ligious. It must have that which is whole- 
some and not poisonous—not alcohol, dema- 
gogism, emotionalism, or popery! It will 
soon become a giant. Shall it be trained to 
be useful, or to destroy? The American Mis- 
sionary Association attempts to meet the 
wants of this rising people. But their grow- 
ing needs can only be met by increasing 
means. Those who intend to sustain us in 
this undertaking must make up their minds 
to enlarge their gifts—each donor giving year 
by year a little more; those who have 
failed to give and yet mean to help, begin- 
ning at once. In no other way can we pos- 
sibly keep pace with the progress of the work, 


up in the 
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The Association ought now to have the 
means to begin new edifices for Hampton In- 
stitute (where some of the pupils spent the 
winter in tents), for Berea and Talladega 
Colleges, for Atlanta, Fisk, Tougaloo and 
New Orleans Universities ; endowments for 
new professorships in each of these institu- 
tions; houses of worship for churches in 
Wilmington, Savannah, ee Anderson- 
ville, Selma and Athens. 


This is a day of increasing consec ration of | 


wealth. Benevolent causes are more and | 
more remembered in tlie wills of the aged, | 
and what is still better, the rich are them- 
selves expending their money in a wise be- 
nevolence rather than leaving it to ruin 
heirs or fee lawyers ; are erecting monuments | 








are the standards of conjugal affection given 
in the Bible; and, while only to be reached by 
prayer, they must still be striven for, and 
made manifest by acts of watchful kindness. 
The word of endearment ; the hearty welcome 
back from brief absence; the morning greet- 
ing; the present, not costly, but adapted to 
the taste of the recipient; the unasked help 
in some wearisome duty ; the inexpensive 
adornment of the interior or surroundings of 
the house, may demand little of time or money, 
and yet add greatly to life’s daily joy. 
Consideration by the members of a family 
one for the other,—as opposed to. the selfish- 


of gratitude, not in senseless stone but in| ness which the very freedom of home may 


beneficial institutions. To such far-seeing and | 
favored men and women, we commend these 
growing wants of this struggling people. We 
would not detract from the claims of other 
objects or of distant nations, but we pressing- 
ly ask that these long-crushed and now 
bravely earnest FREEDMEN, at our doors, be 
remembered with the rest. 
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“ Let Toem Learn First To Snow Pretry 
at Home.’’-—With the directness that marks 
Bible precept, the Apostle dismisses, in one 
sentence, all display of zeal and philanthropy 
abroad till the claims of home are met. The 
family has been divinely constituted the first 
element in the organization of society, and 
as the former is sound, virtuous and happy, 
will the latter excel in vigor and prosperity. 
Piety may be defined as reverent love for 
our Heavenly Father, acted out in devotior to 
His will and service; and it is this affection, 
springing from hearts trusting in Christ, and 


pervading all the relations of the member: of 


a household towards one another, which 
makes piety at home. This must show itselt 
by parents ever keeping the spiritual welfare 


|strengthen,—that politeness which is Chris- 
tian benevolence carried into little things, 
should always be suffused through the home 
circle. These will make all the difference 
between positive unhappiness, or mere passive 
comfort, and the sweet, glowing happiness 
which charms us in the best examples of 
Christian family life. 

Harshness in the discipline of children is 
not a common defect in the home life of this 
age. Rather the danger is a weak compli- 
ance with their unformed judgments, or in- 
dulgence of their selfish caprice, and a lack 
of requiring from them the habitual defer- 
ence due to parents and superiors. These 
faults may arise either from carelessness on 
the part of fathers and mothers, or from that 
subtle species of ,cruelty towards children 
which is called loving them so much that no- 
thing can be denied them, 


Sad indeed is the loss to children when rey- 
erence, one of our noblest faculties, has been 
left uncultivated, or is supplanted by rude 
disregard of others older and better than 
themselves. The fact that Friends avoid 
teaching their children ordinary compliments 


'should make them exceedingly careful to 
}teach them true Christian courtesy. Yet 


of themselves and their children uppermost, | firmness should ever be combined with tact 
amid the diligent efforts necessary to provide|and love in the training of children. He 
for their earthly needs. It must appear by| who is conseious of his own sinfulness and 
the tender affection with which parents seek| weakness by nature, and the depth of the 
in little things to advance the happiness ot | long-suffering patience of the Saviour to His 


each other, to bear with one another’s infirmi- | 


own soul, will be patient and tender towards 


ties, and give mutual aid in their duties and| those who have derived from himself their 
cares. As Christ loved the Church,—andasthe | tendencies to evil. He will try to support 


Church, the bride, 


should love her Saviour ;— 





the better feelings of his child against th 
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opposing ones, aid him thus to self-control, 


and above all, teach him the readiness of the 
Lord Jesus to love, to pardon and befriend. 

The precious fruits of family worship are 
often best appreciated when looking back on 
the history of a family which has, perhaps, 
grown up and become scattered by the provi- 
dential circumstances of life. Then it can be 
seen how parents and children have had all 
Christian excellence implanted, or nurtured, 
by faithful and reverent reading of the Scrip- 
tures day by day, with childlike waiting upon 
the Lord together, and the uplifting in silent 
or vocal prayer of their hearts in worship, 
thanksgiving and praise, or in petitions where- 
by they make known their requests unto God. 

Despite then the hindrances which are ever 


ready to oppose, rreat are the inducements to! 


parents to avail themselves, as constantly as | 


may be, of these hallowed occasions ; and to 
receive the blessings, not always, perhaps, im- 
mediately apparent, 
Father in heaven will surely impart to the 
families which call upon His name. 

On the part of children, the Apostle com- 
mands that they shall, as one of the first duties 


but which our gracious 


of life, requite those who have nurtured them 
in infancy. The religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as exemplified in His own home at 
Nazareth, and in the dread hour when he 
hung in agony on the cross, and committing 
her who was blessed among women to the care 
of His beloved disciple, said in tenderest 
“* Woman, behold thy son,” but 
enforce with highest and deepest power this 
duty. 


accents, does 


It adds its sovereign stamp of authority to 
the first commandment with promise under | 
the Jewish law: a commandment which all 
human societies have sanctioned, and which 
almost alone has bound together in China the 
longest continued national existence. If, then, 
we regard the example and teachings of our | 
Lord, and obey the motions of His Spirit, it 
will not become the reproach of a Society 
which professes primitive Christianity, that in 
this country of free institutions, and this age| 
of knowledge, it has fallen behind the people | 


of heathen lands in the practice of filial vir-| 


tue. 


He that doubts the existence of mind, by 
doubting, proves it.— Colton. 
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DIED. 


ALLEN.—On the 30th of Fourth mo., 1873, af- 
ter an illness of little more than a year, Tristram 
Allen, aged 70 years; an esteemed member and 


Minister of Winnesheik Monthly Mecting, lowa. 


COLLINS.—At Hopkinton, R. L., on the 9th of 

Seventh month, 1873, Mary D. Collins, in the 63d 
year of her age; a member and Elder of South 
Kingston Monthly Meeting. For ten days ber suf- 
ferings were intense, which she bore without a 
murmur, as one patiently waiting her Lord's coming ; 
and gave evidence that her trust was in Jesus. 


FRAZIER.—Near 
of Fourth month, 
year of his age; 
ly Meeting. 


CHAMNESS.—At his residence, near Providence, 
N.C., Wm. Chamness, in the 76th year of his age; 
an esteemed member and Elder of Center Monthly 
Meeting. He was a diligent attender of religious 
meetings, and highly prized the privilege while 
physical ability continued. Through varied «fflic- 
tions he was preserved in quiet resignation to his 

Father’s will. He was favored with a well-ground- 
ed hope through redeeming love and mercy that 
his end was peace. 


j 


Oskaloosa. Iowa, on the 30th 
1873, Elijah Frazier, in the 65th 
a member of Spring Creek Month- 
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TO THE MONTHLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS. 


The Foreign Mission Association of Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting desires respectfully to ask the assistance 
| of Friends in the support of the mission in Mexico, 
| under charge of Samnel A. and Gulielma M. Purdie, 
who are doing a very successful work—printing 
and circulating Tracts, furnishing Bibles, teaching 
children, visiting families, and holding religious 
meetings after the manner of Friends. About $100 
per month is needed to meet the expenses. Con- 
tributions, larger or smaller, will be very accepta- 
ble. Remit funds to Charles H. Coffin, Treasurer, 
Richmond, Indiana. 
Murray Suiptey, 
T. HARRISON, 


Richmond, Seventh mo. 28, 1873. 


Secretary. 
Sec’y pro tem. 


Persons wishing to attend the General Meeting 
at Fairview Meeting house, Shelby County, III., be- 
ginning Ninth mo. 5th, 1873, will arrive at Neoga 
from the south at 8 A. M. and 1250 P.M. From 
the north at 9.25 A.M, and 425 P.M. Convey- 
ances will be in readiness to accommodate all who 
will come. Isaac Carey. 

Salaried 


From The 


British Friend. 


MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS. 


Hannah Pumphrey, of Sunderland, accoms 
| panied by her husband, left England on the 
3d of Sixth month on a visit to Friends and 
others in Canada and some parts of the 

| United States. After a comfortable and 
prosperous voyage they landed at New York 
on the morning of First day, the 15th, in 
time to accompany Friends to Me eting. As 
New England Yearly Meeting was then in 
session, they decided to attend as much a 
was practicable, and proceeded to Newport, 
Rhode Island, for the purpose, Thence they 
| went to Providence, staying over First- day, 
jand visiting the large Friends’ school in the 
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neighborhood. From Providence they pro- 
ceeded to Pickering, Ontario, to attend Cana- 
da Yearly Meeting. 

At Brighouse Monthly Meeting, held at 
Leeds, the 11th of Seventh month, there were 
and Hannah E. Bean, R. W. 
Thoeek as, ‘ona Yardley Warner. The last 
named Friend had an opportunity of explain- 
ing the object of his mission in both the men’s 
and women’s meetings. The visit of our dear 
Friends, J. and H. E. Bean, has been pe- 
culiarly acceptable to many in this country, 
by w hom their me mory will be cherished with 
interest and affection. 

Madagascar.—Letters have been received 
from Antanarivo, dated Fifth month 12th 
last, giving good reports of the progress of the 
mission and the health of our Friends there. 
Also from the Mauritius, announcing the 
arrival of R.S Clemes and his wife in good 
health. 

Mary H. Rodgers and Robert W. Douglas, 
in the course of their religious engagements 
which they are now prosecuting in this 
country, attended, during Seventh month, 
several public meetings at Sunderland, held 
at their request, in the evenings of the week . 
in addition to which they were at the usual 
religious meeting held in the Pottery Build- 
ings on Fourth-day evening at seven o’clock, 
and at a meeting “ for free conference on re- 
ligious subjects,” held also at their request 
(and to which the public were invited) on 
Sixth-day morning at Friend’s Meeting House. 
All these meetings were well attended, and at 
the latter many persons, both Friends and 
others, expressed their sympathy with our 
dear Friends, and their full concurrence in 
and thankfulness for their labors. 
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Abridgment of Remarks of Professor Roswell 
D. Hitchcock, on Laying the Corner Stone 
of Virginia Hall, the New Building of the 
Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., June 12th, 1873. 


This is a day long to be remembered, 
especially by those of us who were never here 
before. Our eyes are refreshed by the singu- 
lar beauty of the spot; this exquisite blend- 
ing of land and sea, as though each were try- 
ing to be the other. Our hearts are stirred by 
historic memories, both of earlier and of later 
date. Above all, we are greatly surprised 
and delighted at what we have seen and heard 
of this ill-starred colored race, whose fortunes 
always have been and always must be, so 
closely interwoven with our own. I am 
glad to find in these colored people so 
lively a sense of race. ‘This, if not a higher, 
is certainly & more instinctive and subtle and 
potent sentiment than the sense of nationality. 
Nationalities are almost always more or less 
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artificial and arbitrary. They transgress 
natural boundaries of mountdins and rivers ; 
they conglomerate alien people and institu- 
tions. Of the three great historic races of 
Europe, the Keltic, Teutonic and Slavic, only 
the last has recognized itself as a unit, or has 
had anything like a single pulse. Kelt has 
warred with Kelt, and Teuton with Teuton, 
Dane pounce ing upon Saxon quite as fiercely 
as any Teuton upon any Kelt. But the 
Slavic race, now looming so large in the 
Eastern horizon, is* more of one mind and 
heart. This panslavism, as it is called, con- 
cerns very deeply the future of Europe. 
Russia is strong and formidable, not merely 
as Russia, but as the representative and 
champion of the whole Slavic race. Such 
sympathies are inspirations, and portend im- 
portant issues. 

The races of our American continent in 
their historic order, are the red, the white, 
and the black. The red seems doomed to ex- 
tinction, and in no long time. What is to 
become of the black race, who will presume 
to say? We don’t know yét, nor need we be 
worried about it. Providence will not mis- 
carry. The problem will work itse If out 
smoothly enough, and soon enough, if we are 
only sagacious and patient. M: hile it is 
no bad sign at all, but a very good sign, that 
these colored people, of all shades, are so con- 
scious of common blood. It indicates vitality, 
and will do much towards bringing all things 
right in theend. . : ‘ : : 

A good, sound, thorough system of educa- 
tion is what the colored people need to keep 
them from hurting themselves, or being hurt 
by demagogues. Ajax prayed for light. 
We had better all of us be praying for it. 
We ought to be very thankful that our 
colored people arc so eager to learn. If in- 
ferior to us in range and vigor, we must cer- 
tainly be impressed by their great docility. 
If they are badly directed, or not directed at 
all, the fault will be more ours than theirs. 

Nothing has impressed me so much, or pro- 
mises so much for the future, as the religious 
tone of the students’ speeches. I am pleased 
with their abundant recognition of the provi- 
dence of God in their own history. ... . It 
is marvellous how slavery has passe d away, 
leaving no resentments to be either allayed or 
glutted. My young colored friends, you must 
not be te mpted to forget God now in your 
prosperity. The God of your fathers will be 
your God, only as you continue to be His 
servants. 

Something has also been said to-day of the 
moral as well as religious culture of the 
colored people. They appear to be aware of 
their infirmities and perils; some of which 
come of their warmer blood, and some of their 
former condition. The teachers sent out from 
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an institution like this cannot be too zealous 
in rallying their people, as from all accounts 
they appear to be rallying themselves, though 
more slowly than we ¢ ould wish, to the cardi- 
nal virtues of industry, economy, honesty, and 
chastity. 
moral stamina. This building, whose corner 
stone has just been laid, is for the young 
women, as the other has been for the young 
men of the colored race. ; 
We cannot be too careful in providing for the 
education of colored women. It is the cheap- 
est and surest way of elevating the moral 
tone of the whole race. 
first three centuries used to 
women these Christians have! ”’ , 

I have much faith in Providence to 
suppose for a moment that an institution like 
this, so devoutly founded, so wisely managed, 
and so full of promise for the colored people 
of the South, will be suffered to languish. 


~~ 
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The heathen of the 
ae What’ 


say 


too 


From the Christian Worker 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


There are various evidences meeting us on 


every side, of a renewed vitality and earnest- |} 
of 


ness among the members of the Society 
Orthodox Friends throughout our land. 


W hile these afford abundant cause of thank- 


fulness to the great Head of the Church—the } 


Lord of Lite—who has awakened 
dormant life within our borders, yet there are 
grave reasons also, for especial watchfulness 
and. prayer to Him for His restraining an 
guiding Spirit of wisdom and power. 

Adam Clark, in his well-known Bible com- 
men aries, testifies of his day, that when Satan | 
finds that all his effurts have been vain, 
hinder or arrest a work of Divine grace, in 
the Church or in the heart, he often cunning- 
ly changes his tactics ; and appearing to ad- 
vocate the very measures he has been oppos- 
ing, seeks to impel them forward to some 
extravagant or unscriptural excess; and thus, 
in the end, pe range more efficiently to thwart 
and dise redit the Lord’s work, than open op- 
position could have availed to do. 

May we not also see, dear 
indications of his presence and = handi- 
work, in this our day; not only in our own 
Society, but in ether branches of the Church 
of Christ on the earth ? 

lt is a blessed experience, 
to our living Lord, that we not only feel the 
flow of life and power from Him, “to break 
down all traditional barriers or usa; ges which 
have tended to obstruct the free course of the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour in the Church, 
or over the world, but alsu to watch His guid- 
ing eye, and to hear His restraining vuice. 

"Che svlemn, Warning words of our Saviour 
have been so often misapplied, that they have 
lost much, perhaps, with some of us, of their 


triends, some 


to keep sO near 


Nothing is needed so much now as | 


this long | 


I 


to, 


REVIEW. 


ll 


rightful force and binding authority: ‘“‘ Many 
will say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, and, Lo, 
He is there; but go not after them nor fol- 
low them, for the kingdom of God is within 
you,” 

It is a glorious declaration, that the king- 
dom of God is within us, dear friends; and 
one, the deep significance of which we should 
thoroughly comprehend. 
| If his kingdom be there, then the King is 
there; and if the Lord Jesus Christ, our 
Prophet, Priest and King, be really enthroned 
there, how blessed a privilege to gather to 
Him, and to hear the gracious words that He 
may speak to us there! 

hen, as we hear them, to tell them, at 
His command and in His power, to others ; 
or so to approach His mercy seat on behalf of 
the assemviy, without the intervention of any 
outward priesthood, form, or ordinance 
whatever—this is the glorious liberty of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Why, then, should any who have this 
privilege of direct communion with their 
| Maker and Lord through His dear Son, their 
| Saviour, having been washed and redeemed 
and made kings and priests unto Him, and 

thus enabled to declare His word to the peo- 
ple—why should they seek a return to any 
| human inventions or observances, in place of 
this heavenly service and worship ? 

If any song of praise, or voice of melody, 
|; arises lur the neart, give 1b free utterance, mm 
‘the spirit and understanding of the Lord; but 
do not mis interpret His junction, sO as to 
| persuade or permit any one over whom we 
{have influence, to ima yine, lor a moment, that 
this “ understanding’ ” has anything to du with 
; the practice of music, a3 it prevails in the 
{worid, and in many professing churches. 

i Shr 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 17th, 1873. 


——- 


or 


EARLY CALLED. 


Drep.—on the Ist of Fifth month, 1873, 
Eli J. Bradford, son of Henry and Sarah 
Bradford, in his 18th year; a member of 
Bridgeport Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

Less than twenty-four hours before his death, 
and after he had bid farewell to his parents 
and family, he dictated the accompanying 
epistle, requesting that it be read at the time 
of his funeral, wuich was done: 


A Message of Love from Eli J. Bradford to 
his Young Associates. 

Notwithstanding 1 have lived but a short 
time, it has pleased my kind Heavenly Father 
to atHict me much, wnich | beleve has been 
the means of drawing me closer tu the side 
of my dear Saviour. 1 now feel that my tine 
in this probationary state drawings very 
near to a close; and feeling my soui filled 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


with a heavenly love for you, . ‘felt it right 
to have my thoughts committed to paper, and 
request them read at the time my mortal 
body is consigned to its mother earth. 

I desire you to know that my mind has 
often been turned toward you since I have 
been afflicted ; and while my frame is rapidly 
wasting away, my prospect for eternal hap- 
piness is brightening, and my faith in the 
Saviour’s love has so increased that now I 
desire to be released from this world, with all 
its loveliness, and be transplanted into heaven. 
And whilé I have been concerned about my 
own eternal welfare, I assure you, my dear 
associates, I have not been unmindful of yours. 
My mind has often recurred to the days we 
spent in the schoolroom, associated together 
for the purpose of acquiring useful knowle dge, 
which | believe to be right and proper ; but 
it is of much more importance that we be 
learned in the school of Christ. 

Now, I exhort you to come. “QO taste, 
and see that the Lord is good.” He has 
been precious to my soul. I now feel that it 
would be joyous to die and goto Jesus. Dear 
young people, when we were mingling to- 
gether in the last religious meetings I had the 
privilege of attending with you, little did I 
think I would so soon have to leave you, and 
my mind often recalls those seasons with de- 
light. I desire to encourage you to faithful- 
ness in the attendance of religious meetings ; 
and while there, demean yourselves in @ 
thoughtful, serious manner, as becones the 
people of God on such occasions. 

I have no accusations to bring against you, 
but only desire to encourage you in the faith- 
ful dise tharge of every duty,” I have most 
earnestly desired that the “ Young People’s 
Meeting ” might’be revived ; and while in at- 
tendance, remember that I loved you all, and 
desired your advancement in best things; and 
while thus met, also remember, I am enjoy- 
ing the presence of my dear loving Lord— 
my redeemed spirit singing his praise. It was 
a great cross for me to bow in prayer to our 
Heavenly Father in your presence; but I 


message, while lying on my dying wiih I 
feel much love for you, and once more desire 
your encouragement in best things. 

On the day of my burial, as you pass by 
and look ‘on my wasted form, I desire you to 
remember that you, too, must soon each be 
placed in your narrow house ; and when per- 
chance, you see the little mound that marks 
the resting place of this poor body, remem- 
ber the immortal and redeemed spirit is at 
rest with Jesus, praising and adoring God. 


And 


“ When I've been there ten thousand years 
Bright shining as the syn, 















I've no less days to sing God’s praise 
Than when I firat begun.” 


And now, dear associates, with my heart 
filled with love to God and to the whole 
human family, and especially to you, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell in the Lord, 
hoping that we may meet in a fairer clime 
than this. Christian Worker. 


—-.30 — 


From The Independent. 
MISSIONS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Mission of the 
American Board to Western Turkey, recently 
held in Constantinople, lasted for more than 
a fortnight, and was well attended by dele- 
gates from the various missions. A writer 
from Constantinople sums up in the Presby- 
terian the work accomplished by the Ameri- 

‘an Board in the Turkish Empire during the 
east 40 years as follows: 

“The work was entered upon at Constanti- 
nople in 1831, and for many years confined to 
this city and places in its immediate vicinity. 
It is now spread out over the whole land, ex- 
tending from the Balkan Mountains in Euro- 
pean Turkey to the borders of Persia, from 
the Black Sea to the Orontes. Instead of one, 
there are now four missions, with twenty cen- 
tral stations and more than two hundred out- 
stations. Forty-four ordained missionaries, 
two physicians, and seventy-six female assist- 
ant missionaries are now on the ground, and 
humbly believe that the faithful discharge of| find themselves utterly unable to meet the 
this, as well as other religious duties, has been | demands made upon their time and strength. 
the means of God speaking peace to my once| The native laborers number some five hun- 
troubled, but now peaceful soul. This heav-| dred, of whom forty-eight are pastors, fifty- 
enly peace and tranquillity of mind are of| eight are licensed preachers, one hundred and 
more value than all of earth’s richest treas- eighty are school teachers, and over two 
ures or highest honors. I would not give the|hnndred act as colporteurs, city missionaries, 
peace and joy I now feel for ten thousand | ete. 
worlds like this. I know it is by grace weare| ‘‘ Seventy six churches, more than twenty 
saved through faith, there being no redeem-|of which are self supporting, have been or- 
ing quality in our nature—no power to save | ganized, with an aggregate of four thousand 
ourselves. While I acknowledge this, and | communicants. More than twenty three 
believe that nothing but the blood of Christ | thousand names are registered in the Protest- 
can cleanse from sin, yet, at the same time, |ant civil communities found all over the land. 
we must show our feith by our works. Common schools have been opened in connec- 

Then believing these things, as a parting!tion with every church, and in nearly every 
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place where evangelistic effort has been made. 
‘These schools number two hundred and twen- 
ty-five, with eight thousand pupils. Four 
theological seminaries and eleven female 
boarding schools have been established. In 
the former, one hundred students are prepar- | 
ing for the ministry ; in the latter, three hun- | 
dred young women and girls are receiving in-| 
struction. At Constantinople, as the fruit of 
missionary labor, Robert College has been 
founded, with its band of able professors and 
teachers, twenty three in all. Two hundred 
and thirty students are here gratifying their | 
desire fur a higher education than can be | 
found at any other institution in the land, | 
except at the Syrian Protestant College at | 
Beirut.” 

An 
the working classes of Paris has lately 
communicated to Evangelical Christendom by | 
Rev. James Davis, secretary of the British | 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance. The 
mission originated with an English clergyman 
and his wife—the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. M’All, 
who, visiting Paris for the first time, with no | 
tt f the best 
of their opportunities for doing Christian 
work among strangers. One evening at Belle- | 
ville a rough but intelligent workman re-| 
ceived some tracts from them courteously, 
with the assurance that there were tens of 
thousands in that district who had done with 
the priests. ‘“‘ But,” said he, “if any one 
would come and teach us religion of another 
kind—a religion of freedom and reality—we 
are ready for it.” Upon this invitation Mr. 
and Mrs. M’All began their work about 18 | 
months ago; renting a shop on a main street, | 
fitting it up for a mission. room, in which they 
held meetings for Bible-reading, singing and 
prayer, where workmen and their families 
were welcomed. In all, five stations have 
been opened one after another, as the demand 
for them became apparent—the first at Belle- 
ville, taen at Montmartre, at Menilmontant, 
at the Faubourg St. Antoine; and, recently, 
the fifth has been opened in the Rue Mange, 
by the Jardin des Plants. The summary of 
their work during one year is as follows: 
Frenca meetings held during the year, 456, 
Vi 


account of the Evangelical mission to} 


been 


uught of residing there, yet made 








which 89 were for children; aggregate at- 
tendance, Bibles and other books 
issued from French lending libraries, 701 ; 
tracts, Scripture portions, and magazines dis- 
tributed, 49,766. The services of Mr. and} 


37,957 ; 


Mrs. M’All have been rendered gratuitously 
to the mission. 
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InsTEAD of dwelling so much on the future, 
which may never be, seek to live one day at 
atime, and properly and faithfully discharge 
the duties of that day; keeping a single eye 
the great Master 


to the r. 


REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


[There is certainly some hope of reform in 
the present ecclesiastical institutions of Eng- 
land, when so eminent and powerful a leader 
as Lord Shaftesbury can publicly use such 
language as the following, uttered by him 
while presiding over an “ anti-confessional ” 
meeting at Exeter Hall, London.]} 

“We love the Church of England. We 
wish to maintain her in all her integrity. We 
wish to promote her honor and her efficiency ; 
but her honor and her efficiency live in her 
obedience to the Holy Scriptures. If she 
waver in her allegiance, if she abandon the 
Reformation transmitted from our fathers, by 
God's blessing, to us—I say, if she waver in 


|her allegiance, if she abandon her principles , 


let vo. { Loud and reiterated cheers. | 
Let her go, and all the bishops with her. 


{ Renewed ( heers. } 


Alta 


I say from the bottom of 
do you 
things, so that 
[Loud and repeated 
soe ole Bilis ate’ ‘ ; 
cheers, the whole assembly rising and cheer- 


my soul, from my inmost heart, and 
respond to this—Perish all 
Christ be magnified. 


ling again and again and again. }” 
‘ g 


aint 
ITEMS FROM “ NATURE.” 
Professor J. D. Dana, the 
cuished of American geologists, has 


elected a foreign member of 
Academy of Sciences. 


distin- 
been 
the French 


most 


Prof. Agassiz, as representing the Ander- 
son Natural History School, of Penikese 
Island, has been presented by C. W. Gal- 
loupe, of Swampscott, with a handsome yacht 
of 80 tons, estimated to cost $20,000. The 
vessel will be used for dredging, temperature 
soundings, etc., along the coast in the neigh- 
borhood of the island ; its presentation makes 
perfectly complete the apparatus for practi- 
cally training the students of the finest natu- 
ral history school in the world. 


The greatest rainfall in the three kingdoms 
of Great Britain during 1872 occurred at 
The Stye in Cumberland, 1,077 feet above 
the sea level, where it reached the extraordi- 
nary amount of 243.98 inches; the smallest 
amount was at Silsoe in Bedfordshire, where 
it was only 26.18 inches, unusually small as 
compared with most other places. 


Experiments have shown that silk of vari- 
ed color can be produced by feeding the silk- 
worm on different leaves. Worms fed on 
vine leaves produce a silk of a magnificent 
red color. Lettuce has been found to pro- 
duce an emerald-green colored silk. 
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INTELLECT OF PORPOILSES. 


A single visit to the Brighton Aquarium , 
would suffice to convince any one that theintel- | 


lect of the por poise, § as foreshadowed by its con- | 


voluted b a 1in, exceeds beyond comparison, that | 


of the cod-fish or any other representatives | 
of the piscine race. Of the two specimens 
now inhabiting the largest tank in the build-| 
ing, over one hundred feet long, the first- | 
comer sO readily accommodated itself to its | 
iltered conditions, that on the second day it 
took its food, smelts and sprats, from its keep- 
hand, and has continued to do so ever| 
since. The later arrival was, at first, less ‘|; 
sociably inclined ; but both have latterly rf 
come equally tame, and freque ntly, while r 
et ‘iving fish from my hand with the gentleness | 

f pet dogs, have permitted me to pat and 
wi their slippery, India-rubber-like backs. 

During feeding-time it is amusing to watch 
the avidity with which these porpoises take 
their food; one, the more active of the two, 
usually securing the lion’s share, and display- 
ing ms arked sagacity by frequently snate thing 
a second or third morsel before dis sposing of 
the first. 

The keeper charge of these interesting 
animals is now in the habit of summoning 
them to their meals by the call of+a whistle | 
his approaching footsteps, even, cause great 
excitement in their movements, and recent 
experiments have proved them to be acutely | 
sensitive to the vibrations of sound. By the | 
physiologist a more pleasing spectacle can 
scarcely be witnessed than the graceful actions 
of these cetacea, as they swiftly pursue their 
course up and down their spacious tank, as- 
cending to the surface of the water at inter- 
vals of fifteen or twenty seconds, to breathe, 
each inspiration being accompanied by a 
spasmodic sob-like sound, produced by the 
rush of air as a breath is rapidly liberated 
and inspired through the single central blow- |. 
hole. 

Onward progress is effected in these ani- | 
mals, as in all other cetacea, exclusively by 
the action of the horizontal cau lal fin: the 
development of muscle at the “wrist” of 
the tail on which this action depends being 
enormous and plainly visible externally ; the 
pectorals are devoted principally to the pur- 
pose of steering the creature to the right or 
left, aiding it also in rising to the surface of 
the water. 


' 
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For Friends’ Review. 
TRISTRAM ALLEN. 

This dear Friend was convinced of the im- 
portance of religion when quite young, but 
the sudden death of a young friend was the 
means used by P rovidence to cause his reso- 
lution of living a devoted life. Whilst living 
in New York City, he united with Friends by 


REVIEW 

convincement, near his twenty-first year, 
adopting the plain dress and address. He 
believed he was divinely called to the minis- 
try, but not till years of manhood did he yield 
to preach the “ glad tidings of the everlast- 
ing gospel,” which he afterwards proclaimed 


| to the rejoicing of prayerful hearts and wait- 


ing souls in the Socie ty, and to the admoni- 
tion and warning of sinners. He was re- 
corded a minister in the State of Michigan. 


| His labors were greatly blessed. The influ- 
lence of his Christian character was much felt 


at his home and in its vicinity. His commu- 
nications were lively and instructive, sound 
in doctrine, well calculated to arouse the sym- 
| pathy of his hearers. He had a very hum- 
i ble opinion of himself. His friends thought 
at times he underrated his abilities. He pos- 
sessed an unfailing trust in God, which sup- 
ported him under many difficulties and trials. 
While his love included the whole human 
family, his heart yearned especially for the 
young, anxious to see them enlisted in the 
cause of Truth ; not procrastinating as he had 
done when many, he believed, were sen- 
sible of duty. He was one of the three first 
Friends in Northern Iowa, and one among 
the first settlers. His door was alwavs open 
for the stranger and wayfarer. His posse S- 
sions he enjoyed chiefly for the good they en- 
abled him to confer on others. In his house 
was held the first Friends’ meeting in this 
Quarter. Two years after, he was principal 
in the setting up of a Monthly Meeting, which 
was held under his roof two years. 

His last work in the church was attended 
by a powerful manifestation ef the Divine 
Presence, an ingathering of precious souls. 
He had agonized in prayer for years to bring 
them into the fold of Christ; and as they 
publicly confessed and rejoiced in Christ as 
their Saviour, he exclaimed in the meeting, 

‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 


} for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” After 


eight months’ confinement, when disease had 
nearly completed its work, he felt he must 
be carried to meeting in his chair. In meet- 
ing he was raised to his feet and supported by 
two friends. In broken accents he exhorted 
the youth and those whose conversion had 
been recent, not to go back; he wanted all 
to come up to the work, dig deep, make sure 
the foundation, for when they came to stand 
on the edge of Jordan, as he then did, every 
work would be tested: but if faithfulness was 
abode in there would flow Divine consolations. 
He derived much comfort from two hymns 
during his illness, which was of a character 
that caused the deepe st suffering. These 
hymns were “ Rock of Ages Cle ft for me,” 
and ‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” His last 
audible prayer was granted, that he might 
die like falling asleep. 
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TO EUROPE BY BALLOON. 

Many particulars aré ae of the con- 
struction of the creat Graphie balloon, whete- 
with Profs. Wise and Donaldson intend to 
attempt the passage of the Atlantic, starting 
from New York about the 20th of August 
next. The only chance for a successful issue 
of this hazardous voyage, almost the ouly 
chance, indeed, for life which the daring 
zronauts will possess, depend upon the flotant 
endurance of the aérial ship. To fortify the 
apparatus in this respect will be the para- 
mount consideration of the navigators. Doubt- 
less they would be glad to elongate the bal- 
loon, provide propellers and steam power, and 
so continue the experiments in aérial naviga- 
tion ably begun by De Lome and others. But 


the necessities of the present occasion forbid. | 


The ordinary rotund form of balloon, although 


unsuited for mechanical propulsion, is best | 


adapted for strength as a gas holder, and this 
is the form that has been wisely chosen. Pro 
fessor Henrv, writing to the Graphie, also to 
Professor Wise, fully indorses the views of 
the latter in respect to the existence of con. 
stant easterly currents above the earth, and 
expresses the belief that, if the balloon can 
be kept afloat long enough, she may 
wafted over the ocean to Europe. 
does not recommend the attempt; and, if it 
must be undertaken, wishes that some other 
person for whom he had less personal regard 
than Professor Wise, were about to make the 
trial. He thinks that, as preliminary to this 
ocean voyage, Professor Wise ought to make 
an overland flight from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, a distance nearly equal to the width 
of the Atlantic Ocean. To this, Professor 
Wise replies that the easterly currents will be 
found steadier and safer over the ocean than 
above the land ; and he prefers to take the risks 
of dropping into the sea rather than the chances 
of bumping against the cliffs of the Rocky 
Mountains. In view of the Professor’s ex- 
periences on his great voyage from Missouri 
to New York, in 1859, we think his conclu- 
sion is correct. He expects to be able to keep 
afloat in the air for at least ten days, while 
only three days will be actually required for 
the great “‘ waft.” To us the probabilities of 
his success appear to be little better than 
those of an individual who, in an open boat, 
without sail or oars, should attempt to float 
across the Atlantic upon the surface of the 
Gulf Stream.—Sceientifie American, 


be 
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TOLERATION IN PERSIA. 


When the Shah was in England, various ad- 
dresses were presented to him asking for con- 
tinued religious liberty in Persia, to which he 
made replies through his Grand Vizier. To the 
Evangelical Alliance, whose address prayed 


| 
But he| 
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| for protection for the Nestorian community, the 
| answer was made that toleration is already uni- 
versal in Persia—no one, whether Christian, 
| Jew or Parsee, being subjected to persecution 
| or ill-treatment on account of his religion. 
The further statement is made that the Shah 
would continue this course of even-handed 
| justice—regarding all classes of his subjects 
| with equal care and solicitude. The Parsees 
| also presented an address asking for measures 
calculated to improve the condition of the 
| Zoroastrians in Persia. To this the reply was 
made that the Shah on his return would at» 
tend to the matter, and if he found that thev 
were subject to any undue severities, he would 
take care that redress is given them. He 
was aware of the high character borne by the 
Parsee community in England and India, and 
was gratified to number among his own sub- 
jects so many members of that enterprising 
|and loyal race. Sir Moses Montefiore, on be- 
|half of the Hebrews, also presented an ad- 
| dress, asking that favors and protection may 
| be generally extended to that race. To this 
| the answer stated that the Shah has always 
manifested solicitude for the welfare of his 
subjects, without distinction of class or creed, 
and he will take care that no injustice or un- 
due severity is shown the Jewish community, 
who are rightly characterized as loyal, peace- 
able and industrious people.—Dai/y Paper. 
—~0 
For Friends’ Review. 
DEW DROPS. 
Lightly on the flow’ret’s petal 
Rests the freshly fallen dew ; 
On its bright and trembling surface 
Starry beauties rise to view. 





Dear Saviour, from repentant spirits 
Tous contrition’s tear-drops fali ; 
May Thy image, thus reflected, 
| Whisper “ Peace, I pardon all,” 
When at morn the sun ariseth, 
Lighting earth and sea and sky, 
The pure dew drops are exhaléd, 
As its rays pass warmly by. 
Then, dear Saviour, may the fullness 
Of Thy presence and Thy love, 
Place the penitential tear-drops 
In a bow of Faith above. 


Brooklyn, 8th mo 9th, 1873. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
|** LET US PASS OVER TO THE OTHER SIDE.”’* 


MARK IV. 35. 





“ Let us pass over!’ We were far astray ; 
Between us and our home the sea was wide; 

| When He, who is Himself the blessed Way, 

Bade us cross over, and with Him abide. 


Faith wavered, and temptation lured us on; 
Too fair, this world, for mortal to withstand: 

Yet came His voice, though from Him we had gone, 
“ Let us pass over to a better Land.” 


* Suggested by words uttered at Laurel Hill 
| Eighth mo. 5th, 1873. 
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Again, our hearts were torn with grief and pain ; 
Our eyes tear-blinded, life seemed only loss : 

When, calling us to His pierced side, again, 
Christ showed to us the crown beyond the cross! 

















And now, life wanes. We stand by the dark river, 
With none beside, save Him, the Crucified. 
4zently, He calls, whose love is joy forever ; 
“ Let us pass over to the other side.” 


























H. H. 
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GLortous was the appearance and mani- 
festation of the Son in the flesh, precious his 
subjection and holy obedience to his Father 
his giving Himself up to death for sinners 

was of great esteem ! It was a 







in his eye! 
spotless sacrifice of great value, and effectual 
for the remission of sins; and I do acknowl- 
edge humbly unto the Lord the remission of 
my sins thereby, and bless the Lord for it: 
even for giving up his Son to death for us all, 
and giviog all that believe in his name and 
power, to partake of a ialae through him. 
—Isaae Penington 1676. 
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SUMMARY OF NEW 


Ss. 





Foreicn INTELLIGENCRe.—European dates to the 


19th inst. have been received. 
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Great Britars.—Many coal pits in Leicestershire 
have been closed, several thousand mines 





having 








; struck in consequence of dissatisfaction with the 
° weighing system, just introduced by act of Parlia- 


ment, instead of measurement. 

The trial of the men implicated in the late exten- 
sive forgeries on the Bank of England commenced 
ym the 18th inst. 


France.—Within a month, the government has 
suppressed or forbidden the sale of twenty Repub- 
ican papers in the provinces. The leaders of the 
Left intend, it is said, to publish a protest against 
these suppressions, and to question the government 
on the subject when the Assembly meets again. 


! 
} 
1 

Sparn.—In the Cortes on the 11th inst., a resolu- 
tion authorizing legal proceedings against nine 
members of that body, implicated in the recent in- 
surrectionary movements, was adopted. The mi- 
nority remained obstinate, and threatened to resign 
unless general amnesty should be granted to Re- 
publican iasurgents. 

Contreras, the insurgent leader, left Cartagena on | 
the 11th, with 400 adherents, and made a bold ef- | 
fort to march to Madrid, hoping to find eympethy 
and gain accessions on the way; but his band was 
met and dispersed by the national troops. Contre- 

s himself escaped, with a few followers, and | 
turned to Cartagena. The insurgents of that city 
are said to be preparing for a long struggle. All 
males above 16 years of age have been enrolled as | 
soldiers. The insurgents are issuing paper money. | 
They are said to have released and armed 1,800 
convicts. Insurgent refugees from Valencia had} 
landed near Alicante, and were levying contril a- | 
tions on the towns. 

The Carlists, according to their own accounts, 
have captured the towns of Vergara, in Guipuzcoa, 
near the western termination of the Pyrenees, and 
Berga, near Barcelona; but the adherents of the| 
that the attack 
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repulsed. A steam yacht belonging to an English- 
man recently landed a quantity of arms and ammu- 
tition for the Carlists at Fontarabia, on the Bay of 
Biscay, and was afterward captured by a Spanish 
war-vessel, and taken into San Sebastian. 


East Inpigs.—It is reported that all the native 
tribes in the northern part of Sumatra, heretofore 
tributary to the Dutch, have joined the Sultan of 
Atcheen against them. From one tribe alone, 14,- 
000 men have left their pepper plantations, to go to 
the assistance of the Atchenese, and the pepper 
trade is suspended by the war. The Dutch have re- 
inforcements on the way from Holland, and are ex- 
pected to renew the attack abvut the middle of 
Ninth month. A proposition by the Dutch to make 
a treaty, has been refused by the Sultan. The latter 
has expreseed a desire to enter into close relations 
with the United States. 


Sourn America.—Laté advices from Pera men- 
tioned that at a distance of about 60 miles from 
Lima, a body of earth, estimated at 10,000,000 cubic 
yards, had fallen from a mountain side into a valley, 
severely injuring a number of persons, and dam- 
ming a river above, raising it, it was said, more 
than 100 feet above its usual height. Fears were 
entertained that the water might burst its barriers 


and rush towards Lima, when great damage must 
inevitably result. 
Mexico.—A recent dispatch from the City of 


Mexico states that the commerce of the country has 
increased, during the first half of this year, 40 per 
cent. over that of the corresponding time last year. 
Peace is now said to be prevailing in all parts of the 
country. 


Domerstic.—The loss of life by the burning of the 
steamer Wawasset, on the Potomac river, proves 
greater than even the highest estimate given last 
week, as it has been stated that 72 budies had 
been recovered. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued the fol- 


| fowi ing c ircular : 


Treasury Departuent, August 16, 

By virtue of the authority given by the act of Con- 
gress, approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to 
authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ I 
hereby give notice that the principal and accrued 
interest of the bonds herein below designated, 
known as five-twenty bonds, will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States, in the city of Wash- 
ington, on and after 16th day of November, 1873, 
and that the interest on said bonds will cease on 


1873 


that day. That is to say, coupon bonds known as 
the third series, act of February 25, 1862, dated 
May 1, 1862, as follows: 

Coupon bonds, $50, No. 6,201 to No. 10,200, both 
inclusive ; $100, No. 20,001, to No. 30,750, both in- 
clusive; $50C, No. 10,761 to No, 15.800, both in- 
clusive; $1,000, No. 22,601 to No 36,000, both in- 


clusive ; total, $13,000,000 Registered bonds, $50, 
No. 1,321 to No. 1,375, both inclusive: $100, No. 
9,501 to No. 10,300, both inclusive ; $500, No, 5,701 
to No. 6,100, both inclusive ; $1,000, No. 23,301 to 
No 25,000, both inclusive ; $5,000, No. 7,501 to No. 
7,900, both inclusive ; 310,000, No. 9.681 to No: 10.- 
100, both inclusive ; total, $2,000,000; grand total. 
$15,000,000. Of the amount outstanding (embraced 
in the numberc above) $13,000,000 are coupon 
United 

States securities forwarded for redemptio rm should 
be addressed to the Loan Division, Secretar y's Office. 
and all registered bonds should be assigned to the 
Secretary of the Tre ~~. y for redemption. 
Ws. A. Ricnar Sex 
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